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Translated for this Journal. 


A Sketch of Madame Mara. 
From the German of F. RKocauirz. 
(Continued. ] 

Such was Gertrude in her last years in Leipsic 
(1770 and 1771); and it is time that we return 
A little episode, which 
will 


to the events of her life. 
occurred in the former of these two years, 
serve us for a stepping-stone. 

The elector of Saxony and his high house had 
not wholly abandoned their old custom of’ visiting 
Leipsic during the Fair. As concerts formed a 
part of the entertainments offered by the city to 
its noble guests, Gertrude became known to them 
and was noticed with the distinction she deserved. 
The system of extreme economy, which had_be- 
come so indispensable, both to the electoral house 
and to the whole land, had greatly limited the Art 
institutions of the earlier and more brilliant Polish 
period, particularly the theatre, and most of’ all 
the costly Italian opera; even Hasse and his then 
world-renowed Faustina had retired to Venice: 
it had grown very still at court, and those who 
had known it in its glittering and stirring days, 





now found it lonely. And perhaps no one more 
so than the widowed electoress, Maria Antonia, 
who had not only been the focus of the old festi- 
vities, but who was a zealous patroness of the fine 
arts which lent them so much lustre. (She prac- 
tised painting and musie with considerable skill 
herself.) 

This princess sought now to retain or win such 
artists of excellence, as were willing to adapt 
The 


Opera was just now destitute of a distinguished 


themselves to the existing circumstances. 


prima donna; Maria Antonia thought of Gertrude, 
and sent for her to come to Dresden to attempt the 
principal réle in one of Hasse’s operas. Gertrude 
had never trod the 


stage, never cultivated in herself any of 


was twenty-one years old, 
its re- 
quirements, and had altogether neglected the 
bearing and movement, and still more the art of 
embellishing and making the most of her person ; 
so that, as Hiller expressed it, she could neither 
go nor stand. But that will all come right ! said 
father Hiller. One must try every thing! thought 
Gertrude.—She started off, arrived, and was pre- 
Princess, who saw at a 
She took com- 


sented to the widowed 
glance what there was wanting. 
passion on her, had assistance given her, as far 
as it was possible in so short a time—which truly 
was not far—and arranged that she should re- 
hearse the principal scenes and decisive situations 
in her own rooms before her eyes. Gertrude 
appeared and returned richly rewarded to Leip- 
sic. With eager curiosity her friends received 
her: “ Well, how did it go in Dresden ?” 

“ Ah, how do I know!” answered Gertrude. 

“ You pleased them, surely ?” 

“So they say. They pulled and worked over 
me; then they dressed me up, like a milliner’s 
stock ; and finally they shoved me off. So I have 
been on the stage and have sung. What a lay- 
figure I must have looked like in the character of 
queen Semiramis!” 

“ But at least they 
most indispensable,—what to do and how to de- 


had taught you what was 


mean yourself ?” 

“ Certainly! I knew every time I went on how 
it ought to be.” 

Gertrude’s fame now began to spread abroad. 
They spoke of her to King Frederic the Second 
of Prussia. This monarch, since the seven years’ 
war, and since he had left off playing the flute 
himself, had begun to grow indifferent to music 


and to his musicians. As he had formerly found 





his favorite recreation in this art, and as he had 


nothing now to fill the void, he was visited by 
more frequent returns of certain melancholy and 
to others often painful hours, than formerly. This 
they thought to remedy, could they only revive 
IIe would be tract- 
so they 


the old love of music in him. 
able, they thought, to Gertrude’s singing : 
told the king of her and tried to move him to 
take her into his service. King Frederic des- 
pised German singers, as well as German poets, 
although he had heard the former as little as he 
had read the latter; in fact, he compared the 
efforts of the former to the neighing of his horse. 
He rejected the proposal. But finally they per- 
suaded him to hear Gertrude once. So she was 
summoned to Berlin. She arrived; and after a few 
days they carried her to Potsdam to sing in one 
of those famous chamber concerts of the king, in 
which he had been used to play the flute himself. 

Gertrude was led into the concert room and 
placed at the little singer’s desk by the piano. She 
saw the king sitting opposite the piano. Bending 
forward he fastened that piercing falcon eye of 
his upon her: she stood there calmly. Approach 
him she dared not; but as he kept his look still 
fixed on her, the concert master, Franz Benda, 
who knew his sovereign’s ways, led her a little 
nearer to him. “She will sing me something ?” 
said the king in his dry and hollow tone. “ If 
your majesty commands it.” “ Aye, let her sing!” 
Gertrude, sure of her case, sang without any fear. 
By the advice of some interested persons she had 
selected one of the greatest arias of Graun, whom 
the king had valued, and indeed even loved. 
He knew the air and listened with attention. 
When she had finished he said in a friendly tone : 
“ She did that well. 
too?” He meant, at sight, a prima vista; and so 
Gertrude understood it. with 
composure: Yes. Whereupon the king himself 
brought one of the most difficult bravura airs, also 
by Graun, which the singer could not have 
known. He opened the score, saying: “ The aria 
is good. ‘That there ”—pointing to some long arti- 
ficial roulades—* that is stupid stuff: but if’ it is 
well sung, it sounds quite prettily. There, sing 
it!’—He handed her the notes, the parts were 
placed around, and the ritornel commenced. Ger- 
trude sung it, and, as she said afterwards, at 
least without mistakes. When she had done, the 
king said: “ Yes, she can sing.” Then he made 
a few inquiries into her circumstances, to which 
Gertrude gave simple and fearless answers, and 
then left her. 


Can she sing from notes, 


She answered 























In the succeeding weeks Gertrude was fre- 
quently sent for to Potsdam and sang before the 
king. Then a proposal was made to her to enter 
his service, which she seized upon with joy, and a 
pension for life of three thousand thalers was set- 
tled upon her. She had proposed to herself a 
journey to Italy, to complete her cultivation ; 
but king Frederic decided: “ She must remain 
here ; there she will learn nothing new.” 

So now her subsistence was secured to her; 
her position was honorable, not laborious, and, as 
She found 


continual joy and satisfaction in her art, besides 


things then were, very advantageous. 


employment and support; while she was obliged to 
appear beside Concialini and Porporino, and emu- 
late their perfection in the adagio—auntil then not 
her forte. The great king continually applauded 
and distinguished her; the public received her with 
esteem and favor, and her income was before long 
doubled. And so she would have led an exceed- 
ingly desirable, worthy and contented life, had 
not her hour arrived, though somewhat late in- 
deed, yet not the less decisively, for becoming a 
wife. Until then she had taken no interest, or only 
a passing one, in men; she could not even ima- 
gine herself in any nearer relation with them, 
laughed at love-matches, and took it ill when she 
was jestingly rallied by her older friends: that 
she possessed a heart, or the capacity of loving, 
she had been conscious only in her art. Here, in 
her brilliant, advantageous position, she became 
an object of speculation to many who would have 
made their fortune through her: short and indif- 
ferent, however, she repelled all advances, until 
llerr Mara, of the private chapel of Prince Hen- 
ry of Prussia, approached her with a similar de- 
sign: and now, as if all at once, she was enchant- 
ed and transported. 

Mara was not older than Gertrude: a hand- 
some man and a distinguished violencellist ; what- 


Wild, 


arrogant, extravagant, a spendthrift, sinking in the 


ever else he was, was quite suspicious. 


indulgence of passion from one disorder to ano- 
ther—so he was esteemed by all who knew him 
well: and he has since confirmed this judgment 
betore all the world so fully, that we need not 
scruple to repeat ithere, Mara, too intimate with 
women, as Gertrude had not been at all with men, 
soon noticed the impression he had made upon 
her; he besieged her, now with impassioned woo- 
ing and now with lordly arrogance, and so seized 
and bound her once strong, steadfast soul entirely 
The 


served, the purpose was not to be mistaken. Ger- 


to himself. relation did not remain unob- 
trude was warned : she did not heed it; they told 
her of Mara’s previous life : she would not believe 
it; they brought her unanswerable proofs: “ He 
will become better!” Even king Frederic, who 
knew Mara, and really wished her well, caused 
her to be warned: but all in vain; indeed oppo- 
sition appeared rather to excite in her the spirit 
of contradiction and confirm her in her own will. 
So she went betore the king (1773, in her four 
and twentieth year) with the petition that she 
King Frederic received it 
“ Tell her,” said he to 
Benda, “ she may do what she pleases with the 
But mar- 


might marry Mara. 
with manifest displeasure. 


fellow, only she must not marry him.” 
riage was precisely what Herr Mara wanted ; the 
petition was repeated. The king, who almost 
always decided quickly, delayed this decision, 
from easily conceivable motives of his gracious 
was made a third time 


good will: the request 
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and now granted; Gertrude became Mara’s 
wife. 

Now all went badly, as everybody had foreseen, 
except herself. Mara had money in abundance ; 
he abandoned himself to his old habits. He kept 
himself up through the unbounded devotion and 
love of his wife towards him; and so he injured 
and insulted everybody that came near him, and 
drew his wife with him into his quarrels. Com- 
plaint after complaint came in ; reconciliation was 
in vain attempted ; one quarrel settled only begat 
several new ones. 

Gertrude at last began to feel that things could 
But what was to be done? As to 
converting or even bridling her husband, that she 
could not; quite as little could she leave him : and 
as she had brought the evil upon herself in spite 
of general warning, her pride demanded that she 


not go on so. 


take her husband’s part, publicly, everywhere, 
and contend for him by every means at the dis- 
posal of a fascinating singer. Even Mara himself 
seemed to perceive that things could not go on in 
that way: but it by no means occurred to him, as 
a serious matter, that he had only to change him- 
self, to bring all right again ; he was much more 
interested in the fact that the money-chests would 
stand open everywhere in the wide world to his 
wife. This consideration was confirmed by a pri- 
vate proposal from London, in which she was 
guarantied three concerts with 16,000 dollars and 
2,000 dollars travelling money. Accordingly he 
persuaded, he compelled the wife to ask leave 
of She did it, as she did every- 
thing which he insisted on. The king rejected 
the petition in harsh terms, and that tempting 
Vexation and anxiety, 


absence. 


offer had to be declined. 
ever renewed, burning passion for a faithless hus- 
band, and finally miscarriage, brought Gertrude 
upon a sick bed. She recovered only slowly ; 
the physician advised the Bohemian baths. She 
asked permission, but the king declared that “Frey- 
enwalde, too, is good!” He knew well enough 
that, once over the borders, she would not return. 
She recurred to her plan, when she first entered 
the king’s service, of going to Italy: He decided: 
“The (Mme.) Mara may go; but Ae remains.” 
It was easy to foresee that she would not go with- 
out him. Restored to health, she sang, and all 
the more movingly; the whole public sympa- 
thized in her unhappy situation; the king like- 
wise, who conducted himself graciously ; but his 
Embittered, full of 


gnawing chagrin, she now set about it in ano- 


decision remained unaltered. 


ther way. 

The grand prince, afterwards emperor, Paul of 
Russia, came to the court; a grand opera was to 
make one of the brilliant entertainments given 
him by the king; Gertrude had the first part and 
was to shine before all the rest: on the morning 
of the day, for which the representation was an- 
The 


king sent her warning; she was still sick; the 


nounced, she sent word that she was. sick. 


programme would have to be given up, and there 
was no time to substitute another entertainment. 
Two hours before the beginning of the opera 
a carriage appeared before Gertrude’s dwell- 
ing, surrounded by eight dragoons. A rough 
bearded captain stepped into her chamber : “ Ma- 
dam, I must deliver you alive or dead at the 
opera house.” “ But, you see, 1 am confined to 


my bed.” “Tf necessary, I can take you, bed and 


all.” No entreaty, no resistance was of the least 
avail. Gertrude had to rise and dress herself. 














The officer politely offered her his arm, led her 
to the carriage, seated himself beside her, and pro- 
duced her in the opera green-room. In burn- 
ing tears she let them dress her up. Her first 
scene came; she went on, sang languidly and 
feebly, yet everything exactly as it was written 
in the score. So too with the succeeding scenes. 
But the foreign prince, thought she, must hear too 
what I can do; and s0, in her last aria before the 
finale of the opera, indeed in its very last bars, 
at the principal fermata, she expended all her 
art and power upon an elaborate cadenza, the 
like of which no one had ever heard before. Ger- 
trude closed this cadenza with a trillso prolonged, 
so raised from piano to fortissimo, from a slow to 
a most rapid alternation of the two tones, and 
again by the same degrees diminishing and finally 
expiring, that the hearer, in raptures as he was, 
felt also an anxiety lest she might rupture a blood- 
vessel. The grand prince himself stood up and 
applauded, leaning forward from the box; the 
crowded house joined in with thundering jubila- 
tidn. 

But thus, with bitter chagrin at heart, with 
discontent and passionate outbreaks at home, con- 
strained to sing for others’ pleasure,—and in open 
opposition to the king, who not long before had 
become master of two hundred thousand Aus- 
trians and was now used to being feared by all the 
world : her case grew unendurable. As they had 
no power to alter circumstances, and no will to 
submit, the only alternative seemed to be to with- 
draw themselves. By force that was not possible ; 
so they hoped to accomplish it by cunning. A 
secret flight was resolved upon: a most adventur- 
ous plan in a state, where the prevention of deser- 
tion, at least on the part of the military, was 
systematically organized and most promptly exe- 
euted. The pair attempted it; but, as might 
easily have been foreseen, they were soon cap- 
tured and brought back. 

King Frederic, not to punish the unfortunate 
woman too severely, did not inquire how far she 
had had part in the plan, and considered her as 
one led away. But he treated the husband as a 
deserter and in good soldier fashion: the Herr 
chapel virtuoso was promoted to the office of 
drummer to a fusilier regiment in a fortress. It 
is presumable that the king even by this means 
wished to assist Gertrude ; she would get used to 
separation from her husband, and, free from his 
personal influence, might come back to her own 
right mind ; his disgrace before her and the pub- 
lie might awaken her self-respect, so that she 
would of her own accord propose a separation. 

These views of the king, if he had any such, re- 
mained unrealized in Gertrude ; she had entwined 
herself about this man with all the nerves and 
tendrils of her affectionate nature. She was in 
despair ; she came in with the most moving en- 
treaties, the most humble supplication for the 
release of her husband; she promised to live at 
peace with him thenceforward, and to be entirely 
She elicited no an- 
Finally, 


at the service of the king. 
swer, and Mara remained a drummer. 


‘she agreed for that price to dispense with the 


double salary above mentioned, and to serve for 
what had been freely offered her in the beginning. 
This—the king accepted, and so Mara came back. 
This sacrifice for him, who was once more her 
husband, won the liveliest sympathy of the public 
for her asa woman. This was expressed to her 























in every form; they presented her with a copper- | | 





















































plate engraving, representing the scene, from the 
then admired French operette, “The Galley- 
Slave,” where the lady takes off the chains from 
her beloved, with the inscription : 

Ame tendre et généreuse, 

Tu brisas mes fers. . . 

Upon Mara this experience made at least such 
an impression that he suppressed his arrogance 
and avoided open quarrels. 

So passed several years: what mournful years 
for Gertrude! What a home must her’s have 
been! What torture for her to be obliged to 
while away the king’s time with her talents, when 
all her reverence and love for him had changed 
to fear and trembling! to appear before the mul- 
titude—“ in beautiful garments,” as Mignon has 
it in her song—for their delight, while her own 
heart was almost breaking with misery and tor- 
ture! Her whole nature seemed transformed. 
She grew sickly, frequently quite ill; she shunned 
society, and nothing further gave her pleasure, 
not even her art; the light-hearted carelessness 
with which she had formerly passed her days, only 
concerned about her duties as an artist, had all 
vanished ; a certain inward acerbity and bitter- 
ness was engendered in her, which repelled and 
gradually alienated others altogether. Gertrude 
now found everything intolerable, herself in- 
cluded: hence it is not to be wondered, that she 
consented, when Mara once more proposed flight. 

This time they went to work more cautiously. 
Gertrude was to ride alone with one female atten- 
dant; Mara was to slip over the borders in a 
wholly different direction; they were to meet in 
Saxony. The stratagem succeeded. To be sure 
they were detained in Dresden by the Prussian 
ambassador, till he had written about them to the 
king and had received his orders: but he, weary 
perhaps of long resistance, and having now with- 
drawn almost entirely from the friend of his long 
life, Music, gave orders to send Gertrude her dis- 
mission. He is reported to have said, of her rela- 
tion to Mara: “* A woman, who has entirely given 
herself up to aman, (the king’s expression was 
even harsher,) is like a hound; the oftener you 
tread on him, the more devoted he becomes.” 

[To be continued. ] 


—-> 


M. FETIS. 

We abridge the following sketch from French and Ger- 
man sources: 

Francois Josepn Ferris, the learned musi- 
cal theorist, critic and journalist, known also as an 
industrious composer, was born at Mons in Bel- 
gium, in 1784. He manifested a passion and 
talent for music at a very early age, and had his 
instruction from his father, who was organist at 
the Cathedral and conductor of the concerts in 
that city. He entered the Conservatory at Paris, 
in the year 1800, where he became the pupil of 
In 1804, he studied under Al- 
He tried his fortunes 


Rey in harmony. 
brechtsberger in Vienna. 
in many branches of musical composition, not ex- 
cepting symphonies and the larger forms of church 
music, but his true vocation more and more 
developed itself in the sphere of musical learning 
and criticism. He published first in 1823 his 
“ Traité élémentaire @ harmonie et accompagne- 
ment,” (Elementary treatise on harmony and 
accompaniment ;) afterwards, in 1824, a valuable 
treatise on counterpoint and fugue (“ Traité du 
contrepoint et dela fugue,”) which was adopted 
as the basis of instruction at the Conservatory. 
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| His next work was a memoir on the question: 
“ What was the merit of the Flemish musicians in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries,” which receiv- 
eda prize from the Royal Institute of the Nether- 
lands. In 1829, he published his “ Traité de I’ 
accompagnement de la partition,’ (Treatise on 
the accompaniment of a Score,) and in 18380 his 
popular little work, which has been translated 
into English and German; “ La musique mise & 
la portée de tout le monde,” (Music made plain to 
all the world.) 

In 1827 Fétis commenced the publication of 
his very valuable musical journal, “Za Revue 
Musicale,’ wheih he continued without inter- 
ruption till November 1835, nearly nine years. 
Of the labors and responsibility of this task we 
may form some idea from his own description 
of it in his “ Biographie Universelle: “ With the 
exception of ten or twelve articles, Fétis edited 
the first five years alone, making an amount of 
matter equal to about 8000 octavo pages. Dur- 
ing the first three years he gave every week 
twenty-four pages of small, close type, and in the 
fourth year thirty-two pages of a larger size. 
During this time he had to be present at all re- 
presentations of new operas or revivals of old ones, 
at the débuts of singers, at all kinds of concerts ; 





to visit the schools of music; inquire into new 
systems of teaching ; visit the work-shops of musi- 
cal instrument makers to render account of new 
inventions or improvements; analyze what ap- 
peared most important in the new music ; read 
what was published, in France or foreign coun- 
tries, upon the theory, didactics or history of 
music; take cognizance of thg journals relating to 
this art, published in Germany, in Italy and in 
England ; and even consult a great many scien- 
tific Reviews, for facts neglected in these journals; 
and finally keep up an active correspondence ;— 
and all this without neglecting his duties as pro- 
fessor of composition in the Conservatory, or in- 
terrupting other serious labors.” At the same 
time M. Fétis edited the musical “ Feuilleton” in 
the newspaper “ Le Temps,” and he says that sev- 
eral times he has written three articles upon a 
new opera on the same day, amounting in all to 
about twenty-five octavo pages: namely one for 
his own Revue, one for the Temps, and one for 
the National ; each article considered the opera 
under a different point of view, and all three ap- 
peared the day but one after the performance. 

Fétis commenced the collection of materials for 
his great biographical dictionary of musicians as 
early as 1806. The first volume appeared in 
1837 (Brussels; Meline, Cans & Co.) and the 
continuation in 1844 (Mayence; Schott & Sons). 
It is the most complete work of the kind in exis- 
tence, filling eight large octavo volumes, under 
the title of, “ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
ciens, et bibliographie générale de la Musique.” 
(Universal biography of musicians, and general 
bibliography of music.) It is a work valuable for 
reference, though the Germans complain, doubt- 
less with some justice, of the partiality displayed 
in this and other writings of Fétis. 

In the year 1833 Fétis was appointed director 
of the newly established Belgian Conservatoire at 
Brussels, which position he still holds. His musi- 
cal journal has also been revived for some years 
past, under the title of Revue et Gazette Musicale, 
and principally edited by himself and his son. He 
has also continued to compose music, to write 
and publish books and treatises, theoretic, critical, 
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philosophical and didactic, and to give historical 
concerts and lectures upon music. For a fuller 
catalogue of his works, see article Jétis, in his 
“ Biog. Universelle.” 


—_——-——— +r > 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Ah, dearly do T love the organ’s pealing, 
With psalm-tunes holy and with anthem grand, 
The while I drum the measure with my hand, 
And gaze devoutly at the frescoed ceiling, 
Where modern Angelos have spent their skill, 
And mimie niche and pillar make display, 
And shadows fling themselves in every way, 
In independence of the sun’s high will. 
I love to hear the voice and organ blending, 
And pouring on the air a cloud of sound, 
Until, as with a spell, my soul is bound, 
And every faculty is heavenward tending. 
Bang goes a cricket !—Squalls a child, sonorous, 
And earth’s harsh discord drowns the heavenly chorus. 
Shillaber’s Poems. 


—— 9 


Anecdotes of Gluck. 


J. J. Rousseau’s admiration for the genius of 
Gluck, as soon as he became acquainted with his 
works, is well known. All Paris observed him 
frequenting the theatre at every representation 
of Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” although for some time 
previously he had absented himself from such en- 
tertainments. To one person he said on this sub- 
ject, that Gluck had come to France to give the 
lie to a proposition which he had formerly defend- 
ed, namely, that good music could never be set to 
French words. At another time he observed, that 
all the world blamed Gluck’s want of melody ; for 
himself, he thought it issued from all his pores. 

Gluck was one day playing on his piano the 
in “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” where Orestes, left alone 
in prison, after having experienced his accustom- 
ed agitation throws himself on a bench, saying, 
“ Le calme rentre dans mon ceur.” Some persons 
present thought they observed a contradiction in 
the bass, which prolonged the preveding agitation, 
after Orestes had declared that his heart was calm : 
they mentioned this to Gluck adding, “ but Ores- 
tes is calm, he says so.”— He lies,” exclaimed 
Gluck, “ he mistakes animal exhaustion for calm- 
ness of heart; the fury is always here: (striking 
his breast) : has he not killed his mother ?” 

On the day appointed for the first representa- 
tion of his “ Iphigenia in Aulis” at Paris, Gluck 
was informed that the principal singer had been 
suddenly taken ill, but that another would perform 
his part that evening. Gluck, who suspected cabal, 
immediately replied, “ No; the performance must 
be postponed.” That was declared impossible, the 
piece having been already advertised and announ- 
ced to the royal family, under which circumstances 
there was no precedent of a postponement. 
“ T will sooner,” replied Gluck, “ throw the piece 
into the fire, than submit to its being murdered in 
the way proposed.” All remonstrance was in 
vain, and the circumstance was obliged to be re- 
ported to the royal family, who kindly allowed 
the performances of the night to be altered. 


Coutpn’r ! cos HE SuNG So !|—Leaning idly 
over a fence a few days since, we noticed a little 
four-year old “lord of the creation” amusing him- 
self in the grass, by watching the frolicsome flight 
of birds which were playing around him. At 
length a beautiful bobalink perched himself upon 
a drooping bough of an appletree, which extended 
to within a few yards of the place where the ur- 
chin sat, and maintained his position, apparently 
unconscious of the close proximity to one whom 
birds usually considered a dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence, 
and after regarding him steadily for a minute or 
two, obeying the instinct of his baser part, he pick- 
ed upa stone lying at his feet and was preparing 
to throw it, steadying himself carefully for a gooc 
aim. The little arm was reached backward with- 
out alarming the bird, and Bob was within an ace 
of damage, when lo! his throat swelled and forth 
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came Nature’s plea: ‘ A link—a link—a |-i-n-k, 
bob-o-link! a-no weet, a-no-weet! I know it! 
a link—a link—a link ! don’t throw it !—throw it, 
throw it,” &e., &e.; and he didn’t. Slowly the 
little arm subsided to its natural position, and the 
despised stone dropped. The minstrel charmed 
the murderer! We heard the songster through, 
and watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy, 
with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to hear 
an expression of the little fellow’s feeling, we ap- 
proached him, and inquired :— 

‘ Why didn’t you stone him, my boy ? you might 
have killed him and carried him home.’ 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, as 
though he suspected our meaning, and with an ex- 
pression of half shame and half sorrow, he replied : 

‘ Couldn’t, cos he sung so 

Who will say that our nature is wholly depray- 
ed, after that ; or aver that music hath no charms 
to soothe the savage breast. Melody awakened 
humanity, and humanity—merey! The angels 





who sang at the creation whispered to the child’s 
heart. The bird was saved, and God was glori- 
fied by the deed. Dear little boys! don’t stone 
the birds. — Clinton Courant. 


— > 


“Benvenuto Cellini” in London. 

The Musical World (London) thus relates and 
accounts for the failure of Berlioz’s opera at the 
Royal Halian Theatre. The play upon the word 
The technical meaning of 
It is used in 


cabaletta is amusing. 
the term will perhaps be asked. 
most modern Italian operas to designate some lit- 
tle very singable and taking aria, which is com- 
monly left to the mood and discretion of the singer 
as to time, and therefore marked ad libitum. Com- 
monly, too, the aria is sung once simply and once 
with ornamental variations. 


The opera of Benvenuto Cellini was composed 
for the Academie Royale (Nationale-Imperiale ) 
de Musique et de Danse, no less than fifteen years 
ago. It was produced here in September, 1838, 
performed once, and put down by a cabal. The 
same fate attended iton Saturday night, June 
25th, 1858, at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
opera was played, it is true, from beginning to 
end, but it was not listened to with sufficient 
attention to justify any verdict that may have fol- 
lowed the descent of the curtain. <A strenuous 
opposition was maintained, by a well-organized 
and cleverly distributed party, from the first note 
of the overture to the last note of the finale. The 
party succeeded in damning the opera, but failed 
to show that the music was bad, since the majority 
of the audience were not allowed to hear it. 

Under these circumstances we deciine entering 
into any account of Benvenuto Cellini. Thus 
much we may say, however, as a matter of opin- 
ion :—the book is one of the silliest ever written, 
while the music, whatever its peculiarities (detects, 
if you please,) is interesting throughout—interest- 
ing for many reasons, and for none more than for 
its entire originality. 

We wish we had been at Weimar when Ben- 
venulo was brought out at the theatre, under the 
auspices of the intrepid Liszt, before the Court, 
and in presence of the composer. A correspon- 
dent of the Athenwum, who went to Weimar, to 
hear the opera, gave a full account of its success, 
and a long analysis of the music, which was read 
with avidity by the admirers of Berlioz, among 
whom we have the honor to rank. 

Did the little capital of the little German Duchy 
read a lesson to the large capitals of Gaul and 
Britain ? ‘Time will prove. 

Meanwhile, nous ne sommes pas st betes as to 
set down the demonstration of Saturday night as 
significant of anything that regards the merits and 
demerits of Benvenuto Cellini as a work of art. 

1. The Royal Italian Opera is an Italian thea- 
tre. 

2. The Italian repertoire of good old sterling 
operas is exhausted. 

3. There is not an Italian composer of genius, 
or even of talent, now living and writing. (Ros- 
sini is living and fishing.) 
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4. Meyerbeer, Auber, Halévy, are gradually 
taking possession of the Italian stage in London. 

5. Jullien has had an opera produced at Covent 
Garden. 

6. None of Verdi’s operas succeed in this coun- 
try. 

7. Her Majesty’s Theatre is shut up. 

8. The Italians begin to tremble for their supre- 
macy. They have long reigned and long mono- 
polised. 

9. There are at least 500 Italian composers in 
and about London, with one, two, three or more 
operas in their port-folios. Say 2000 MS. operas 
at a round guess. 

10. Mr. Gye cannot bring out 2000 Italian 
operas by obscure composers in one season, or 
even two. Moreover, in all likelihood, the very 
first he brought out, would empty his boxes, pit, 
stalls, amphitheatre, and gallery. Not a dog, a 
cat, a mouse, or a living creature of any known 
form would remain in the theatre. Even the 
spiders, who by this time must have acquired a 
certain taste for music, would run over the roof, 
and build their webs on the adjacent houses. 
Anything, indeed, in the “ cabaletta” shape, from 
a new hand, would knock up Mr. Gye and knock 
down his establishment. The carpenters would 
go to sleep. The ballet girls would get varicose- 
veins; and the band would become stark toa 
member. 

11. A new “cabaletta,”’ then, is impossible. 
As well go back to Tubal Cain, with his hammer. 


Preserve us, Heaven, from the “ cabaletta.”. We 
wonder we are not dead of the “ cabaletia,’ this 


many a yeargone. There are 100,000 “ cabalettas” 
all alike. We would rather disinter the works of 
Blewett, and place them on the stage, with a /i- 
bretto by Mantredo Maggioni, and Grisi and Mario 
inthe cast. Any thing sooner thana “ cabaletta.” 
Tubal Cain and his hammer, the primitive music, 
would be far more welcome. The sparrow on the 
house-tops, with his music, or the cat in the area, 
with his music, or the old sailor without legs who 
carries a ship on his head and sings a gruff’ song, 
with his music, would be better tor Mr. Gye than 
a new * cabaletia.” The very thought of a “ caba- 
/etta”’ makes us sneeze. 

12. There are no “ cabalettas” in Benvenuto 
Cellini. Berlioz likes not the “ cabaletta.” He 
never disguised his aversion to the “ cabaletia.” 
For 20 years he has declared it in the Debats. 
Therefore the “ cabaletta” likes not Berlioz (as 
Cherubini said of the fugue ). 

13. The derivation of cabaletta is evident. It 
comes from Cabal. It isa name of endearment 
for Cabal. The Italians, like the Germans, add 
something to names, in familiar conversation. 
The Germans would say Cabalchen. The Italians 
say Cabale/ta. 

“14. Beruioz likes not CABALETTA, and Ca- 
BALETTA likes not BERL10z. 

15. There is a table about a dog in a manger. 

—_ > — 


ELEUSINIA. 

Lines suggested by the bas-reliefs on the Portland Vase ; the 
figures of which are supposed to be illustrative of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. 

Blue darkness, as of deep midsummer nights, 
Rolls round this Vase before me; and I see 
The grand, pale phantoms of an older time 
Fixed by consummate Art for evermore. 


What naked man is this, that, fearfully, 
Beneath a pillar’d portico moves on 
Into the glimmering dusk? He, sick at heart 
With the dull shows and wrangling of this life, 
Would pass the magic Temple doors, and know 
The faces of the glad Eternal Gods; 
Would enter the majestic regions lying 
Above the Olympic peaks, and gaze far down 
The dazzling pits of Being, and the abyss 
Where suns, and moons, and stars, without an end, 
Boil upward like a storm of sparkling dust 
Upon a ceaseless wind. And he would hear 
The swift and glassy spheres, Heaven over Heaven, 
Their nine-fold crystal thunders modulate 
To perfect music and sublime consent, 
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In-orbing all things with round harmony; 

Yet, pausing as in doubt and natural fear 

Of what those haunted boundaries may enclose, 
He stands upon the threshold of two worlds, 
And hears the voices calling either way. 


Oh, floating Love! white star within the dark! 
Clear herald of the morning! lead him on 
Through the long silence and the mystical night 
To where the gods reveal themselves in flame, 
And the great secret of the world lies bare. 

Oh, beckoning Love! keep ever on thy path 
With forward wings and backward looks, that he 
May pass unfaltering the severe aspects 

That gloom about the palace-doors of Jove; 
And, entering, may behold, and yet still live, 
The fountain of that elemental Life 

Which is the essence of all forms and modes, 
From the intensest star beyond the sun 

To the dejected worm; that subtle spirit 
Which from inert, cold matter, sammons forth 
The green enchantments of the Spring, and all 


The richness of the harvest. Lead him on 


Past the old satyr visages, whose eyes, 

For ever upward cast, seem ever waiting 

Some revelation of the hidden sense 

Of Heaven’s marmoreal hieroglyph. And thou, 
Fair shape of woman, whom the wise snake loves 
To play with (like grey Knowledge twining round 
The eternal youth of Beauty), hold him thus, 
With thy kind hand upon his arm, until 

His doubt and fear have flown, and he perceives 
The inner throbbings of Elysian dawn 

Pulse in the darkness, and the widening day 
Silently open like a golden rose. 


I turn the Vase, and see two watching shapes, 
Female and male, who steadfastly regard, 
With looks that breed a sense of quietness, 
A languid woman sitting on a heap 
Of rugged stones, beneath a large-leaved tree, 
Close by a column; with one hand upthrown 
Across the head; the other droopingly 
Holding a drooping torch, whose flame, nigh spent, 
Falters and faints upon the verge of dusk. 
A waking sleep, with pageantries of dreams, 
Holds her in trance; and all the tide of life 
Isatanebb. Oh, melancholy eyes! 
Oh, empty eyes, from which the soul has gone 
To see the far-off countries! still look thus 
Over the wastes of Time, that we may read 
Thy owner’s history written large and fair. 


She, by long fasting and much solitude, 
And by strong aspiration, has attain’d 
To inward vision of the outward world; 
Till, down the burning vistas of new sense 
Her spirit, like a taper-dazzled moth, 
Embalms itself in brightness, and is blown 
In gusts of splendor round that central flame 
Which lights the gross mass of the Universe, 
As clouds are lit with sunrise. She has seen 
The awful sanctities of Birth and Death 
And Resurrection, and the hearts of things. 
“Oh, Light, and Love, and Majesty, and Power, 
Whereto my soul has journeyed from afar! 
The strength of thy perfections drinks me up, 
As drops of feeble rain or feeble dew 
Are caught into the sunbeams! Iam drawn 
Into the wind of thy swift orbit—swung 
Round the vast circle of created forms: 
A conscious atom in the conscious whole; 
A portion of the never-resting scheme. 


—>-— 


AGREEMENT AND DiFFERENCE.—Sentiments 
join man to man, opinions divide them. — The for- 
mer are elementary and concentrate, the latter 
are composite and scatter. The friendships of 
youth are founded on sentiment: the dissensions 
of age result from opinion. If we could know 
this at an early age, it, forming our own mode of 
thought, we could acquire a liberal view of that 
of others, and even of those that are opposed to 
ours; we should then be more tolerant, and en- 
deavor to reunite by sentiment, what is divided 
and dispersed.— Goethe. 






































Mvustcan WakinG Cane. The British 
Whig, of Kingston, C. W., boasts the possession 
of a very ingenious specimen of flute and walk- 
ing stick combined, which answers admirably for 
either purpose. “ It is of Parisian Manufacture, 
and its tones are equal to those of any Flute. One 
of these ‘ Orphean Walking Canes,’ in posses- 
sion of the writer, on being taken up by a demon 
of the ‘British Whig,’ played ‘ Nelly Bly’ of its 
own accord, and had commenced ‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,’ when its owner made his appearance, 
when it struck up ‘ Wha’ll be King but Charlie ?’ 
winding up the concert with a famous solo, such 
as walking stick never chirped before—Our mu- 
sicial friends need not want now for ‘ musical 
companions.’ ” 


ee ne eee 

Beaury.—Beauty is inexplicable : it appears 
to us a dream, when we contemplate the works of 
great artists ; it isa hovering, floating, and glitter- 
ing shadow, whose outline eludes the grasp of de- 
finition. Mendelssohn, [the philosopher, grand- 
father of the composer] and others tried to catch 
Beauty as a_ butterfly, and pin it down for 
inspection. ‘They have succeeded in the same 
way as they are likely to succeed with a butterfly. 
The poor animal trembles and struggles, and its 
brightest colors are gone ; or, if you catch it with- 
out spoiling the colors, you have at best a stiff and 
awkward corpse. But a corpse is not an entire 
animal, it wants what is essential in all things, 
namely, life—spirit, which sheds beauty on every- 
thing.— Gvethe. 


+a 
The Mocking Bird of America. 


The American mocking bird is the prince of 
all song-birds, being altogether unrivalled in the 
extent and variety of his vocal powers; and, be- 
sides the fulness and melody of his original notes, 
he has the faculty of imitating the notes of all other 
birds, from the humming-bird to the eagle. Pen- 
nant states that he heard a caged one imitate the 
mewing of a eat, and the creaking of a sign in 
high winds. Barrington says his pipes come 
nearest to the nightingale of any bird he ever 
heard. The description, however, given by Wil- 
son, in his own inimitable manner, as far excels 
Pennant and Barrington as the bird excels his 
feliow-songsters. Wilson tells us that the ease, 
elegance, and rapidity of his movements, the ani- 
mation of his eye, and the intelligence he displays 
in listening to and laying up lessons, mark the 
peculiarity of genius. Ilis voice is full, strong, 
and musical, and capable of almost every modu- 
lation, from the clear and mellow tones of the 
wood-thrush to the savage scream of the bald 
eagle. In measure and accents he faithfully fol- 
lows his originals, while in strength and sweetness 
of expression he greatly improves upon them. In 
his native woods upon a dewy morning, his song 
rises above every competitor ; for the others ap- 
pear merely as inferior accompaniments. His 
own notes are bold and full, and varied seemingly 
beyond all limits. ‘They consist of short expres- 
sions of two, three, or at most five or six syllables, 
generally uttered with great emphasis and rapid- 
ity, and continued with undiminished ardor, for halt 
an hour or for an hour ata time. While singing, 
he expands his tail, glistening with white, keeping 
time to his own music; and the buoyant gaiety 
of his action is no less fascinating than his song. 
He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstacy ; he 
mounts and descends, as his song swells or dies 
away; he bounds aloft with the celerity of an 
arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, ex- 
pired in the last elevated strain. A bystander 
might suppose that the whole feathered tribe had 
assembled together on a trial of skill—each striv- 
ing to produce the utmost effect—so perfect are 
his imitations. He often deceives the sportsman, 
and even birds themselves are sometimes imposed 
upon by this admirable mimic. In confinement, 
he loses little of the power or energy of his song. 
He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, wags 
his tail, and runs to meet his master. He cries 
like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about 
with feathers on end, to protect her injured brood. 
He repeats the tune taught him, though it be of 
considerable length, with perfect accuracy. He 
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runs over the notes of the canary and of the red 
bird with such superior execution and effect, that 
the mortified songsters confess his triumph by 
their immediate silence. His fondness for variety, 
some suppose injures his song. His imitation of 
the brown thrush is often interrupted by the crow- 
ing of cocks ; and his exquisite warblings after 
the blue bird are mingled with the screaming of 
swallows or the cackling of hens. During moon- 
light both in the wild and tame state, he sings the 
whole night long. The hunters in their noctur- 
nal excursions, know that the moon is rising, the 
instant they hear his delightful solo. After Shaks- 
peare, Barrington attributes, in part, the exquisite- 
ness of the nightingale’s song to the silence of the 
night ; but if so, what are we to think of the bird, 
which, in the open glare of day, overpowers and 
often silences all competition? The natural notes 
of the American mocking-bird are similar to those 
of the brown thrush.— Audubon. 
—_> 

LonGeEviry or MusictAns.—-The following 
list of musicians, with the age at which they died 
respectively, is well worthy of attention : 

Dr. Aldridge, 91; Dr. Ayrton, 74; Barthele- 
mon, 74; Bird, 80; Dr. Burney, 88; Dr. Child, 
90; Clementi, 80; Cervitto, 96; D. Corri, 81; 
Crosdill, 70; Geminiani, 96 ; Giardini, 80 ; Gluck, 
75; Neil Gow, 80; Handel, 75; Haydn, 76; M. 
Kelly, 76; Madame Mara, 82; Dr. Miller, 76 ; 
Palestrina, 81; Pouchee, 109; John Parke, 84; 
J.P. Saloman, 77; J. Sale, 72; J.S. Smith, 86 ; 
W. Shield, 80; Sir J. Stevenson, 74; 8. Webbe, 
77; C. Wesley, 78; S. Wesley, 70; &e. 

Cocks’s Mise. 
— > _ 
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Strictures upon the Stage, 


AS IT EXISTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 





IV. TrutTH or EARTH AND Sky NEGLECTED.—(Concluded.) 


Again, let us look at the subject of Sky Expres- 
sion. The highest effort of art here, would indi- 
cate a study of the expression of the sky and clouds 
as connected with the scene to be performed. 
Surely this is as important on the stage asin a 
‘battle painting’ or an historical painting, and 
will make or mar equally the same. Yet on the 
stage one sky is made to serve all purposes and 
all scenes. 

Some scenes in Shakspeare I would have con- 
fined to a mere low horizon and all the impression 
imparted to the sky. Of all objects affecting the 
mind through the medium of sight, the expression 
of the sky affects it perhaps more strongly than 
any. Without variety in this regard, how can we 
obtain poetical harmony ? Would not a dark and 
portentous sky, with black clouds flying in collat- 
eral directions, as before a great wind, give power 
and elevation to a scene of strife? Shakspeare in 
such scenes strives at similar impressions through- 
out his poetry. The following lines occur on a 
field of battle : 


“ This battle fares like to the morning's war 
When dying clouds contend with glowing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day or vight. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind ; 

Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind ; 
Now one the better ; then another best ; 

And tugging to be victors breast to breast, 

Yet neither conquerer nor conquered ; 

So is the poise of the fell war.” 


Now turn your eyes to that streak of speechless 
blue, hung there to represent sky ; and how cold, 
how disconcerting, how disgusting is its dumb mo- 
notony! It should be labelled, as in olden times, 
with a placard to signify its intention. Surely it 
requires an interpreter, like the moonshine of Bot- 
tom the weaver : 


“ But there are two hard things ; 
That is to bring the moonlight into a chamber ; 
For you know, Pyramus and Thisbe meet 
By moonlight.” 


Jo. 





* * * * * * * 
“One must come in with a 

Bush of thorns and a lanthorn, and say he comes 

To disfigure, or to represent the person of 

Moonshine.”’ 
Alack, how many ‘ Bottoms’ we have had for 
I shall quit the subject. Not for lack 
Justice to 


managers ! 
of matter ; the subject is a grand one. 
Shakspeare in respect to sky expression alone 
would be atriumph. His works are full of sub- 
lime demands upon us to lift our eyes unto the 
sky, our hearts to the influences springing there- 
from; the mysterious but unmistakable hand- 
O, where is the counterpart of 
And where the counterpart 


writing of God. 

this Book of Nature! 

of such expositions of her every day work! 
* See how the morn, with russet mantle clad, 


Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


* Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.”’ 


By Jupiter! we want a changing sky. 


“ Last night, when yon same star 
That's eastward of the pole, had made his course 
To illume that part of heaven where now it burns,’”’— 


Here the scene is dictated by Shakspeare, yet is 
never so represented in Hamlet. I remember seeing 
the starry firmament introduced in a representa- 
tion of ‘ Coriolanus,’ in London, in a scene in which 
Caius Martius stood on a balustraded terrace, and 
looked down on the city of Antium. The stage was 
the terrace, and the city had the appearance of 
being below the level of the stage. 

But these remarkable exceptions prove only the 
possibility of that for which I am _ contending. 
And I believe science and art will furnish the 
means for the fulfilment of everything that Shaks- 
perian representations require. 

But in the face of such general neglect, such 
misbegotten, unpoetical substitutes for truth, we 
will live and hope. * 
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Honor to Art and Industry. 

Under this heading the New York Tribune 
makes some just and trenchant comments on the 
inauguration of the great festival of Art and In- 
dustry at the opening of the Crystal Palace. 
The platform, it appears, was covered with poli- 
ticians, soldiers, clergymen, and all the usual oc- 
cupants of posts of honor, while no such distine- 
tion was extended even to the architects, who 
planned the noble edifice ; and neither they nor 
any of the priests and heroes of the Useful and the 
Beautiful, the Artists and Inventors, were toasted 
or in any way alluded to in the vulgar and com- 
mon-place political speech-making at the banquet 
which sueceeded. Let statesmen and clergymen, 
and perhaps too, for some time to come, military 
heroes and commanders, have all the honor that 
accrues to them in their own several spheres. 
They all have their occasions, where they are 
justly paramount. But this was the festival of 
Labor, the festival of Art and Industry and Ge- 
nius, of the peaceful, patient, quiet heroism which 
subdues rough nature to the wants of man and 
moulds the outward world into harmonious corres- 
pondence with the purest and divinest instincts of 
the soul. Here we assembled to behold what 
Art and Industry have done for us; and the 
artists, the inspired mechanics, the chiefs of indus- 
try, the inventors and executors of invaluable 
models and appliances of Use and Beauty, were 
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really the only persons who could wear a princely 
presence in this palace. 

It is their Palace, as it is their hour, their de- 
monstration altogether. . For the first time the word 
Palace has a meaning and a fitness upon this side 
of the ocean. Palaces have implied kings and 
princes, false and envious distinctions. But this is 
the Palace of Industry, typifying the supremacy 
of the honest working millions, and glorifying 
those arts and occupations which are gradually 
emancipating, refining and elevating humanity, 
and lifting mankind at large up into the true and 
glorious estate of manhood. This is what gives 
Music, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, as well 
It is 
for the humanity that is in them, whereby they 
react inspiringly upon the humanity in each of 


as Poctry and Philosophy, all their worth. 


us, that we respect and love and cherish all these 
arts. And the mission of the mechanic, of the 
intelligent laborer, is not, after all, so very distinct 
from that of the artist or the poet. For what is 
labor without intelligence, without a certain quick- 
ening ideal of perfection and completeness that 
nerves and guides with a religious certainty each 
blow. It is in the 
material as in the moral world; even a religious 


The crown of use is beauty. 


life fails to pass current until it attains to the 
“ beauty of holiness.” And so the mechanic arts 
all seek their perfection, not in superadding ele- 
gance to use, but in perfecting the rough prose of 
use into the poetry of beauty. More and more 
the civilized man demands an exquisite grace and 
finish in the commonest utensil, as in his house 
and furniture. We take this hint from nature, 
where every form, while most divinely fitted to its 
use, is thereby at the same time a revelation of 
All 


progress in society is a tendency towards a life 


beauty that enchants the poet and the artist. 
that shall be altogether artistic. The cultivation 
of Taste is indispensable to any true society ; 
there cannot be liberty, there cannot be harmony, 
Now if 
the fine arts create inspiring models, the me- 


or happiness, or real holiness without it. 


chanie arts translate their influence into every-day 
forms, multiplied all around us. If the sculptor 
sets up a noble form of beauty, which he moulded 
in the worship of beauty singly and directly for 
its own sake, so the mechanic and the artizan 
reflect this soul-inspiring: lesson of beauty in the 
tasteful style and finish of their useful products, 
thus bringing the whole atmosphere and back- 
ground of our daily life up to some correspon- 
Art 


prophesies, what tasteful industry fulfils. Tt is a 


dence with these best ideals of the artist. 


great day therefore in the history of our race, 
when men perceive this truth and when industry 
is inspired with a sublime self-respect, and ereects 
its palaces, and holds great festivals that overlook 
the petty boundaries of nationality and call upon 
all mankind as members of one family to contem- 
plate the general progress and look forward to the 
general destiny. 

For this reason we say Amen! to the articles of 
the 7ritune, and share its mortification at such a 
vulgar exhibition of barbarism as attended those 
inauguration ceremonies. But we have said more 
than we intended, which was simply to prepare 
the way by a few words for the following ex- 
tracts : 

We may as well confess the truth, but we do 


not live in a civilized country. The mere pos- 
session of edifices grand and diminutive, poi 


) and private, and the production of articles of 


— 
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food and raiment, do not constitute civilization. 
The Romans, who had white slave-artists, men 
of genius or talent, were also civilized in the 
same sense. They could build a matchless Coli- 
seum—still standing—a wonder of strength and 
design—but they also could make it the arena of 
gladiatorial combat, designedly ferocious and 
tragic. In this country also we have yet to see 
Labor and Art rewarded. We have yet to see 
an intelligent Mechanic or Artist, as such, ele- 
vated to eminent oflice ; though if his blows and 
strength had been devoted to battering down 
ensanguined walls and he had a chivalric title, 
he might have been selected, other things equal. 

Our public festivals are countless. On all 
national jubilee-days they spring up by tens of 
hundreds over the land. They are made the 
occasion of national glorification, or in other 
words, things and persons are supposed to be 
dwelt upon in toasts and speeches, which are 
honorable to the country, and enable it to hold 
its head up among others of the earth. But we 
record asa dismal fact, which taken single would 
place America among barbarous nations, that 
never, never on these occasions has any man 
been signalized, individuated, honored, or ele- 
vated by notice in toasts or speeches, who was 
not connected with politics fe civil or mili- 
tary. We challenge proof of any such official 
notice being taken of Rumsey, Fitch, Evans, 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, McCormick, Ericsson, 
Allston, Sully, Inman, Hicks, Powell, Powers, 
Greenough, Bryant, Willis, Irving, Anthon, Dr. 
Thomas Jones, Sears Walker, Silliman, Hare, 
Wells, Haviland, Strickland, Renwick, William 
Norris, David Dale Owen, Franklin Bache, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, H. C. Carey—or any 
other of the historical names of the country— 
names which will live when the work of political 
shams will be reduced to their least elements, 
when Army and Navy shall be abolished. * * 

This fact of political function overriding and 
stifling worth, work and genius upon all ocea- 
sions of a public or national character was sim- 
ply carried out in full deformity at the opening 
of the Crystal Palace; and, in order that the 
barbarism of that occasion might not be contrast- 
ed with its opposite at the publie banquet at 
Niblo’s Saloon, on the day following, the same 
ignoring of all names and persons not political 
was repeated. 

Let us consider the real condition and philoso- 
phy of the oceasion : 

In presence of twice ten thousand spectators, 
of Commissioners from Europe and America, of 
the Chief Public Servant of the Republic, of a 
corps of journal-reporters taking down notes to 
be reproduced within a few days in thousands of 
newspapers at home and hundreds abroad, the 
ceremonies of the inauguration took place. 
There soared above them the vast dome: there 
loomed around them the great structure, cover- 
ing five acres, and seemingly light as a dream: 
in which the might of engineering and the splen- 
dor of architecture resonant of the triumphs of 
the nineteenth century are combined—an archi- 
tecture no stale iteration of the ever-present and 
under-done rendering of Grecian orders in this 
country, but palpitating with the courageous and 
advancing heart of the age—of the age when 
iron wrenched from the stubborn earth is made 


to work with the genius of the nation—to cut its 
way in the aboriginal forest; to redeem from 
swamp and pestilence the richest land; to 


wreathe great staples into form and value; to 
cleave in the steamer the angriest seas; to sup- 
port with the strength of fabled deity whatever 
incumbent massive structure: and, in the last 
capacity, threaded through fields of crystal, to 
solve a new problem in the builder’s skill. This 
all was before them—not the names of politicians 
who did nothing toward it, not the prides of men 
paid out of the public purse, not the precedents 
and actors of Church and State—but Art and 
Labor so displaying its calculations and propor- 
tions, and so opening its doors to the world. 
But no Art or Labor was there represented in 
person, while the Roman ideas which confined 
greatness to the politician, warrior and priest— 
combined in the high patrician person—were 
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absolutely carried out, and the world did not 
appear to have advanced for two thousand years. 
And the Banquet which followed was full in 
keeping with the Inauguration. Sir Charles 
Lyell being a foreign Commissioner, and Lord 
Ellesmere, a Norman nobleman, being absent 
owing to severe indisposition, was called upon to 
speak, but that was the only real tribute to 
science on the oceasion. ' We wished on that 
oceasion to have something except from politi- 
cians, in power or out of power, but with the 
above reservation we did not hear a word. We 
would like to have seen the company rise up 
en masse and cheer the architects who planned 
the building, and thus receive the homage which 
was so ungallantly withheld from them at the In- 
auguration—in the same way that Mr. Paxton was 
thanked and honored in public. But there they 
sat—countrymen of Thorwaldsen—unnoticed and 
unknown—no more named than they are in the 
official catalogue of the Crystal Palace. 

We have no patience with such proceedings. 
Rhetoric is palsied in characterizing them as they 
deserve. Fejee islanders would honor a Robin- 
son Crusoe who would give them a new string to 
their bow, but on the greatest occasion of Art and 
Industry this continent has ever known, we thrust 
both into the background—we wrench the claims 
from genius—we drive the laborers among the 
rafters of the dome to look down like blackguard 
boys on the official crowd beneath—we tell the 
makers of the treasures of the Exhibition to keep 
by their wares “during the ceremonies,” as though 
they were not fit to sit alongside of cassocks and 
soldier-clothes—we follow out the uniform politi- 
cal fraud that prates of this or that speech in Con- 
gress saving the Republic, that omits on every 
public occasion to signalize Genius, that never 
mentions the Inventor, Painter, Composer'or Poet, 
that is cireumfused in a sea of Roman and Nor- 
man lies! 

~~ — > 

Tur Inrivence or Arr. The presence of 
one artist, or even of one person artistically and 
earnestly devoted to an art, though of no great 
attainments therein, is much in any circle. We say 
the mere presence of such a person and of his art, 
though he do not teach it, or seek systematically 
to impart it to his neighbors, is a great educational 
influence. If he be not himself a creative genius, 
if he be neither painter, sculptor, nor composer, 
yet he may be a constant expositor of the works 
of genius. His presence in a manner domesti- 
cates the arts among us, ensures to them a due re- 
spect and value, calls out by example whatever of 
latent taste or talent there may be for them m 
others, and fills the atmosphere with their grace 
and sanctity. 

Music is especially available in this way. Mu- 
sic should be valued in society, if not as a study, 
yet as a pervading presence. He that makes mu- 
sic, from no other motive but mere love of it, does 
even a greater good than he that teaches it. There 
should be music floating about in the air, which 
should never suffer it to be a dull atmosphere. 
Snatches of melody should visit the workman in 
the field or shop, should impart a rhythm, if nothing 
more, to idle thoughts, should arrest the violent 
purpose, should soften and refine all hearts and 
manners. The presence of good music is the pre- 
sence of a good spirit. The presence of deep and 
earnest music is the same thing as the presence 
of the deep and earnest minds who composed it, 
—a presence more surely felt than their speech 
or looks could be. Music is the outpouring of the 
lives, of the hopes and prayers and faith of men 
like Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. It is good 
to have them with us. We know the moral influence 
of music has been questioned. It all depends 
upon the character of the music. Music isan ex- 
pression of character, of the moods, the spirit, and 
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the meaning of the man that makes it. His words 
can only tell the meaning of his thought; his mu- 
sic tells the meaning of dim. A Beethoven sur- 
rounds you with a bracing Alpine element, he 
leads you into the solemn depths of nature, where 
everything excites earnest, unutterable spiritual 
longings; while a Rossini is like a gay city about 
you. Especially in earliest childhood is this in- 
fluence felt. 
sic. We care not that he should understand it, that 
he should even seem to heed orlisten. An atmos- 


The very infant is affected by mu- 


phere of music is a peculiar atmosphere, as much 
as is the atmosphere of pine woods, or fresh fields. 
The sensibilities, the character, the tone of feel- 
ing, the aspirations, the habitual consciousness of 
the child will be affected by it, and his whole 
after-life will be redolent of it. Beethoven or 
Mozart may be made a presiding genius over his 
earliest education, before any teacher can begin 
to reach him or any thoughts shall have begun to 
shape themselves in his unconscious mind. 

eee - cacti 

Berlioz’s Opera Again. 

The Critic of the Athenwum gives a different 
view of the failure of Benvenuto Cellini in London, 
from that copied on a preceding page. In spite 
of characteristic vinegar, there would seem to be 


Ile asks: 


When, then, should fancies so distinct, with the 
advantage of orchestral coloring so luminous, deli- 
cate and voluptuous, so utterly have failed to 
please ? Because our opera public is narrow and 
partisan ? Because a cabal was raised ‘ to damn’ 
the work, and this not ‘with faint praise’? 
Neither solution is the real ore. Because—we 
reply—the composer has been self-willed, without 
being mighty enough to bear down and to fascin- 
ate his audience by a personality which is music- 
ally defective. Because no touching ingenuity of 
color can in music of effect (which all theatrical 
music must be) make amends with a general au- 
dience for the disdain of known rules and for the 
mystification of form. The catastrophe of this 
day week is ascribable to the erors of the system 
which M. Berlioz has substituted for ordinary con* 
struction,—of which we have never lost sight nor 
varied in our expressed judgment of their taste and 
tendency. His plan of action—though far less 
remorselessly followed out in the opera which has 
failed than in the symphonies which have suc- 
ceeded here—reminds us of nothing so much as 
of the tactics of a late English manager, who was 
laughingly accused of always keeping several 
goods plays in his strong box which were too good 
to be brought forward just at that moment.’ Let 
M. Berlioz exhibit a glimpse of a bright and char- 
acteristic and beautiful thought—lo and behold! 
it is forthwith snatched away, and the listener, 
denied the expected sequel, is dragged into laby- 
rinths where all is vague and crude under pre- 
text of his being raised above common-place and 
meagre pedantries. Yet, what is so old as confu- 
sion,—what so poor as disorder? That is no real 
afHluence of design in which the artist, heaping up 
fancies, blots and scrawls one above the other,— 
tantalizes the amateur with an impression that 
some child’s random and feeble hand has been 
wantonly straggling over the master’s sketch. It 
is of no avail to misapply terms,—to call that com- 
position which is de-composition, to plead for new 
forms, when all form is perversely obliterated. 

; It is of no use for us to recollect that after a 
time zealous sympathy with an interesting here- 
siarch can work itself oblivion of grave defects for 
the sake of the great qualities that exist by their 
side. This no opera-goer has leisure to do: un- 
less, like the Germans, he has long graduated in 
chaotic no-meaning—long tampered with no ideas 
for new ideas—ere he enters the opera-house. 
Nay, even among the Germans, it may be assert- 
ed, individual likes and dislikes have more to say 
on these occasions than revolutionary ésthetic 
convictions. Dr. Schumann’s congregation—for 


some good sense in it. 
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instance—is cold to those who burn incense at 
Herr Wagner's altar, and vice versa. Both par- 
ties are recalcitrant against the inroad of the 
French iconoclast—though he be far more origi- 
nal in his doctrine than either Dr. Schumann or 
Herr Wagner. For, that M. Berlioz has indica- 
ted the true genius of a discoverer in his treatment 
of the orchestra, few open-minded persons will 
dispute. We are satisfied, also, that he has with- 
in him the materials of a great poetical musician. 
That he possesses command over these materials 
—that he has in any entire work brought them 
out—are assertions, to maintain which must in- 
volve the sacrifice of every known principle, prac- 
tice and proportion in music. We are inclined to 
fancy, that could he recommence his career, with 
his present experience, we should have that which 
is incomplete in him completed—that which is 
crude mellowed—that which is inaccessible sim- 
plified. 


- sciences 
Highly Important! 
Boston, JuLy 19, 1853. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 
DEAR Sir: 
fond of foreign performers and their music, I think 
it would be more congenial to your feelings, and 





As you seem to be so passionately 


also to many american musicians, if you removed 
yourself, oflice, and contens, to Germany. 
Yours Repectfully, 
Native Musicran. 





Reriy.— The shortest way of getting us to 
Germany, will be to help us double our list of 
Take hold, then, patriotic 
native American musicians, instead of wasting 
your efforts in jealous opposition of all advocacy 


paying subscribers. 


or welcome of these interloping countrymen and 
scholars of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and Per- 
golese and Rossini. If Mozart himself were to 
reappear on earth, and have the presumption to 
come over here and teach or give some concerts, 
you would perhaps flout him as an interloper, and 
ery out that the integrity and purity of the only 
genuine American school of musical art was en- 
dangered by his presence. 

P.S. Our printer, reasonably enough, asks, 
“Why do you want the contens removed ?” 


= —- 


“ELevsin1a.” Will some one inform us of the 
authorship of the beautiful poem on our fourth page ? 
We found it in a Philadelphia paper, printed neither 
as original, nor with credit. Wedgewood copies of 
the “ Portland Vase” are now so common, and its 
exquisite allegorical relief has puzzled so many 
curious admirers, that the poem will be read with 
interest. 

—=-_-> - 
Intelligence. 
Local. 

This evening the music on the Common will be by the 
GERMANIA SERENADE Banp, under the direction of Mr. 
ScHNAPP; and judging from the excellence of their per- 
formance at the Commencement festivals this week in 
Cambridge, we have reason to pray that the weather may 
not cheat us out of a rare feast. The ensemble of tone in 
their instruments, half brass, and half composed of clari- 
nets, flute, bassoon, &c., was very fine; their intonation 
always pure and true (which is far from always the case 
with mere brass bands); and the tasteful regard to light 
and shade, and points of expression, for which this band 
have always been distinguished, as well as their choice 
and artistic selections, must raise our standard of good 
out-door music. 


Musical 





An ORGAN ConceRT.—On Wednesday we had the 
pleasure to be present, with some sixty or seventy other 
invited guests, at a little musical feast of a choice and 
unique character. The motive of the assembling was to 
witness the effect in a ne hall (the small hall. or chapel, 


of the Tremout Temple), of a fine new organ just erected 

there, ata cost of $1600, by Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook, of 

this city. 

| The organ is of course a small one, suited to the room, 
thongh the rich, large volume and clear, penetrating 

quality of most of its stops, would doubtless amply fill a 
much larger place. It has two rows of keys, with nine 
stops in the Great Organ, and seven in the Swell. It has 
twenty pedal keys (more than an octave and a half), con- 
necting with Double Open Diapason sixteen-feet pipes. 

There are three couplings, and the number of registers is 

twenty-five. The whole number of pipes is about one 
thousand. 

The instrument was played by Mr. Witcox, one of 
our most promising, musician-like and well-schooled 
young organists, a pupil of Dr. Hodges, and now inti- 
mately connected with the organbuilding of the Messrs. 
Hook. He gave us an exceedingly varied and yet taste- 
fully contrasted series of pieces, including some very 
clever and delicate improvisations in the free style. A 
fugue by Bach, the fugue piece from the Messiah: “For 
by his stripes,” followed very naturally by the slow and 
solemn conclusion to “ We like sheep,” &c., were played 
with distinctness, and true feeling, and told very impres- 
sively in the little hall, which proves both richly resonant 
and free from all disturbing echo. In these pieces we could 
admire the powerful and mellow quality of the open dia- 
pason of the great organ, especially in the tenor register, 
where it is so often feeble and characterless. In another 
vein Mr. Wilcox played with rare delicacy of expression 
the prayer from Freyschiitz, where that wild wind-harp 
accompaniment of the breeze sighing through the pine 
woods was beautifully conveyed by reed stops. Here, if 
we mistake not, we recognized the fine violoncello-like 
tones of a peculiar stop in this organ, called the Viol d’ 


Amour. 

With the aid of a good quartet choir, Mr. Wilcox also 
satisfactorily tested the virtues of his instrument in the 
accompaniment of chants, hymns, and other portions of 
the church service. Among the chants we recognized 
the solemn motive and harmony of Beethoven's Jn questa 
tomba oscura, which did impressive service in the chant 
form. Miss ANNA STONE sang, with all her brilliancy of 
tone and execution, and truth of intonation, the florid 
Gratias Agimus of Guglielmi, which she kindly repeated 
for the pleasure of the company. In this the clarinet 
obligato was effectively supplied by the organ. 

Using the widest latitude of the organist’s function, Mr. 
W. exhibited the variety of stops and the efficacy of the 
swell to great advantage in the overture to Fra Diavolo, 
which was quite a clever picture representation. Every- 
body left highly edified with the music and pleased with 
the chaste elegance, comfort and acoustic virtues of the 
“lesser temple.” The lights, from gas burners suspended 
at intervals all over the ceiling, was sufficient, and grate- 
ful to the eyes, and gave a genial aspect to the place. 
The same may be said of the main hall or “ greater tem- 
ple,” which had been courteously lighted for the inspec- 
tion of the company as we passed out of the building. 
Further we have not room to say. 





Tue HANDEL AND Haypn Soctety seem to be happy 
and social from their success in the last winter's Con- 
certs. Recently they presented their indefatigable secre- 
tary, Mr. J. L. Fairbanks, with a testimonial in the shape 
ofa silver service,—and now on Tuesday they are to 
make a grand excursion down to Hingham. 





New Yorx.—The SontaG-MARETZEK Opera, jat 
Castle Garden, would seem to be the finest musico- 
dramatic combination that has yet been realized in 
America, and all reports proclaim it successful. Surely 
it ought to be, with such singers, and in such a place! 
Sentag, with Salvi and Badiali, in Lucia ; Steffanone, 
with Salvi, in Norma, (in which Steffanone can be 
great, and they say, was so this time) ; Sontag again 
in the Elisir d’ Amore, as we have seen her in Boston; 
—this is no poor account to render. But ¢he event has 
been the two performances of Meyerbeer’s Roberto il 
Diavolo, with Steffanone as Alice, Sontag as the Prin- 
cess, besides Salvi, Badiali, Beneventano, &c. And 
last night there was announced Don Juan, with Steffa- 
none for the Donna Anna! 

At Niblo’s, Mme. ANNA THILLON is again the “ en- 
chantress,” in that and her three or four other well 
worn roles. 
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GLANCE AT THE CONTINENT. 

On the 24th of June, the Académie Imperiale de Mu- 
sique closed with a performance of Le 7? rophete. Cha- 
puis sang the part of Jean de L eyden, and Mme. Tedeso 
that of Fides. The “ Cheral de Bronze,” by Scribe and 
Auber, is in preparation for the re-opening, which will 
take place on August the &th. Mademoiselle Louisa 
Steller had made a second début in the Huguenotz. The 
Juif Errant, Moise, and La Favorite, were amongst the 
latest performances. Mlle. Emmy La Grua is engaged 
for the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. The Opera 
Comique closed on the 19th of June. 


The Committee of the Association of Dramatic Ar- 
tists (Paris), announce a Ball, at the Jardin d’Hiver, for 
the 7th of July. 

Ernst, the great violinist, has been received with great 
enthusiasm at Rochelle. He retains, it is remarked, that 
firm bowing and vigor, which placed him in the highest 
rank on his first appearance; but he has gained much in 
precision, and prestidigitation, to borrow a term, which 
seems to be consecrated to another instrument. His fan- 
taisie on Hungarian Airs called forth the loudest ap- 
plauses. 

At Vienna, Teresa Milanollo,the lady violinist, has given 
a series of eighteen concerts, and cleared 22,000 florins, 
about £2000 sterling. Paganini scarcely excited so 
great afurore. ‘The Court and the high aristocracy were 
present at all her concerts. The Opera was opened on 
the 11th of June, with the Prophéte. Roger, the famous 
Parisian tenor, is engaged. 

A new musical journal is publishing at Florence, call- 
ed the ‘ Gazzetta Musicale di Firenze.’ 

Mdme. de Begnis has just died in Italy, at the age of 
53. Her first appearance in Paris was in 1819, where 
she made her début in the character of Rossina, in Ros- 
sini’s Barber. 

It is not true, it seems, that Rossini was composing a 
mass for the sacre of the French Emperor. 

Auber retains his position of Director of the Chapel, 
&e. to his Majesty, although the Chapel is (provisionally ) 
dissolved. 





Avuertisements. 


The best Book on Piano Instruction existing ! 
N PRESS :—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO. A full system of instruction, from the 
very outset, to artistical perfection, with full advice to teachers 
and pupils. Its progressive order, completeness, and the value 
of the pieces recommended, (about 200,) make it indispensable 
to teachers, and invaluable to all players, It is 


THE BEST SELF-INSTRUCTOR EXTANT. 


It is also THE ONLY Key to the proper use of Julius Knorr’s 
“ Materials,”’ and his *‘ Large Method.” Price 75 cents 
G. A. SCHMITT, Petersburg, Va. 


iii 14 8m 
L. O. EMERSON, 
Cracker af the Jiaua-Farte aud Singing. 


APPLY AT LEIS RESIDENCE, 


No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 


iii 13 8m. 


r 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 

Orcuestra,” having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Kooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P.M. iii 6 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
gee TFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 

as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
MHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its supe riority, is solicited. 

GEO. NEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 
er CELEBRATED MASS in C, 

VOCAL SCORE: 

With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Vincent Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 

lished by Oliver —~ eae 115 Washington St. 

wo “Sold by all Music Dealers iii4 


«Edvard i. “Balch, 
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] ERTINI’'S PIANO METHOD—ABRIDGED. 

The popularity of Bertini’s Celebrated Method for the 
Piano is sufficient evidence of its great merits. The only ob- 
jection ever made to the Method has been that the elaborate- 
ness with which the subject is treated, renders the task of com- 
mencing and completing it, somewhat arduous, and to a young 
pupil a formidable undertaking. 

Teachers as well as scholars have, therefore, seen the want 
of an Abridged Edition, in which all that was actually neces- 
sary might beincluded—an edition containing the choicest and 
most important lessons; one that might be commenced and 
finished by those composing the majority of piano pupils. 

To meet a want so long apparent, the publisher has issued 
this edition, which, as a superior work, is recommended to the 
musical public of the United States, 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 

115 Washington St. 

Sold by all Music Dealers in the United States and Canada, 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTI [ERS 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Ctalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR TILE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 


0G Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
iii2 38m 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering's Pianos to let. 
All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 38m 
5.3: 2E2F 0 N, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Utivks, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 TRemonT Kow, Boston. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § wees 
_ Apr. 10. 


Jan. 8. 


J. Cc. W OODM AN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracker uf Singing, Pian Farte, Kt., 


No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
iii2 3m. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BeeTHoveN and Mozart, as also the : iano solo 
Works of CLementi and Haypn,as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [G>We have appointed 

Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
TremoNT TrEMPLE, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &e. &c. 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2% Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


A) R. De RIBAS vill give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, eames: a 
Boston, April 23. 


__Hetter-Press, _fausit and 3ob Printing-Office, 
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MUSIC. 





IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 

pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tu take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. ean be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
W ashington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 


A CARD. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 
Guitar, also of Harmony and Singing, after a clear and easy 
method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the pre: sent at 168 Tremont Street. 
March 26. 8m. CARL GARTNER, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





pT. BRICHE R, 
Ozgantst and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
NTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 


OFFICE UNDER THE CuuRCH....E 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp Cutter, No. 4 Market 
Syusee, Boston ) 22 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. iit tf 








NATHAN RICHARDSON, ; 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
{>> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, — 
25 ¢ 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
{G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tHe Lecture Room or Krrk Street Cavrca, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Frankiin Square, SuFFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf 364 Tremont Street. 


DWIGHT’S JOU RN AL OF MUS SIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 

glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable W orks 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 8. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &e. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, #sthetic Books, the Drama, &c.— 
8. a nd Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 

(G> Back numbers, from the commencement, ean be fur- 
sided, Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT 
21 School Street, Boston. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISIN G. 
For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0.50 
each onthe inser. .25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) first insertion, .. - « . ae 
each additional insertion 

On advertisements standing three months or bat a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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